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protection to their funds; and, as the authors show, it remains today 
the principal act defining the legal position and liabilities of trade 
unions. All the acts directly affecting trade unions passed between 
1871 and 1906 (both years included) are given in appendices, as are 
the regulations made in 1876 and 1890 by the home secretary for the 
registration of trade unions. In another appendix (number v) is a 
statement of the powers of trade unions under the National Insurance 
Act of 191 1 ; and finally there is a schedule of all the cases that have 
been before the courts since the decision of the House of Lords in 
1909 in the case of Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. This is the case in which it was decided that it was illegal 
for trade unions to devote any part of their funds to political propa- 
ganda or to the support of Labor members in the House of Commons. 
Since that judgment was given, eighteen trade unions have been en- 
joined from levying contributions on their members to be used in 
securing representation on municipal councils or in Parliament. 
Trade-union litigation, in such cases as those instituted by the Taff 
Vale Railway Company and by Mr. Osborne, has had a large share in 
the making of political history in England in recent years — a fact that 
makes the Legal Position of Trade Unions of service to students of 
contemporary politics as well as to students of trade-unionism. For 
students of British trade unionism it is a companion volume to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb's History of Trade Unionism. 

E. P. 

The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1639—1861. By EDWARD Ray- 
mond Turner. Washington, The American Historical Association, 
1911.— xii, 314 pp. 

This essay won the Justin Winsor prize in American history in 19 10. 
In the preparation of his book, Dr. Turner seems to have made use of 
pretty much all the material, both printed and manuscript, that in any 
way relates to his subject. He makes mention in the preface of having 
examined no less than three thousand printed volumes, ten thous- 
and pamphlets and fifty thousand pages of manuscript. He devotes 
thirty pages to his catalogue of sources and literature, and at least one 
third of the remaining two hundred and fifty pages is taken up with 
citations. On its face, accordingly, the work is exceptionally exhaustive 
and thorough, so far as the collecting of material is concerned. If one 
is willing to accept the theory that history has for its chief aim the 
collection and orderly arrangement of facts, no fault can be found with 
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this essay. Dr. Turner's happy faculty for mastering these two essen- 
tials of historical work, together with his lucid explanations and simple 
and direct style, mark him as an author and scholar of unusual ability. 

In arrangement, the author follows for the most part the chronologi- 
cal order. The first chapter, "The Introduction of Negroes into 
Pennsylvania," confirms the general impression that the number of 
negro slaves imported was not very great as compared with the num- 
bers brought into the southern, or even the other middle colonies. 
This was due partly to economic conditions, partly to the character of 
the early inhabitants, both the Quakers and the Germans being opposed 
to slavery on moral grounds. Dr. Turner does not go out of his way to 
suggest that this Quaker and German moral opposition may have been, 
after all, merely economic. One who has a strong sympathy with the 
Marxian theory of the economic interpretation of history could hardly 
have refrained from doing so. Most of the attempts made by the leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, like those made by other colonial legislatures, 
to prohibit the importation of negroes by means of a high tariff, were 
frustrated by the Lords of Trade in England. 

In the four succeeding chapters, treating of the negro as a slave, the 
author finds that slavery was always mild. The legal position of a slave 
differed from that of a servant only in that the slave was held for life 
and was tried in separate courts under a peculiar code of law ; but this 
code was little harsher than the general law of the day respecting 
servants. Individual masters began manumitting their slaves early in 
the eighteenth century; and the movement continued until, in 1780, 
the legislature passed an act providing for gradual abolition. By the 
opening of the nineteenth century, slavery had practically ceased to 
exist in Pennsylvania. 

Chapters six to ten deal with the negro from the time he ceased to 
be a slave until the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment gave him com- 
plete political rights in Pennsylvania as elsewhere. In the early part of 
the period, most of the negroes were held either as indentured servants 
or as apprentices. From this status they gradually passed to the posi- 
tion of freemen, but only in so far as civil rights were concerned ; polit- 
ical rights were not generally accorded them, and in the constitution of 
1838 they were denied the franchise altogether. From a thorough ex- 
amination of the newspapers of the day, as well as from other sources, 
Dr. Turner finds that the lot of the free negroes in Pennsylvania during 
this period was not, in most cases, a very happy one. Their economic 
position was low, they suffered from their own shiftlessness, and they 
were the victims of an unusually violent race-prejudice — a prejudice 
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that cannot, as ordinarily, be accounted for on the ground that negroes 
were very numerous. At that time, in fact, out of the aggregate pop- 
ulation, not more than two or three per cent were negroes. 

This race prejudice the author explains, partially at least, in his last 
two chapters, devoted to the anti-slavery movement and to fugitive 
slaves. The opponents of slavery, who banded themselves together in 
abolitionist and anti-slavery societies, were unpopular in Pennsylvania 
as elsewhere, and hatred of these disturbers of the nation's tranquillity 
often expressed itself in prejudice and even violence toward the unfor- 
tunate objects of their zeal. Furthermore, the character of the average 
runaway was none too good. As a rule, he was perhaps of the 
"smart" type, and doubtless in most cases he had been brutalized by 
ill treatment. Perhaps, also, as was the case with many of his brethren 
in the South when they became free, he felt that freedom meant 
freedom from work. Some work, however, he had to do ; and in some 
of the larger cities the number of fugitives was sufficient to cause alarm 
on the part of white laborers, who feared a depression of wages from so 
great an influx of cheap labor. Whatever the cause or combination of 
causes, the poorer whites in Pennsylvania did not like negroes. The 
hatred then engendered has by no means died out, as the recent Coates- 
ville lynching shows. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to Dr. Turner's accurate 
use of the two terms, " abolition " and " anti-slavery." The proper 
use has been completely reversed in popular usage. Dr. Turner is to 
be commended for attempting to correct this error : he applies the word 
abolition to the earlier and milder opposition to slavery, and anti- 
slavery to the later and more violent antagonism. The fact that the 
old usage has been accepted by some eminent historians does not seem 
an adequate reason for continuing so gross a misapplication of terms. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

Columbia University. 

Municipal Franchises. By DELOS F. WlLCOX. New York, 
Engineering News Book Department, 19 10, 191 1. — Two volumes: 
xix, 710, xxi, 885 pp. 

There has long been need for a treatise on American municipal 
franchises based on the idea of protecting public rights and property ; 
and Dr. Wilcox has so adequately met this need that the Philistines of 
politics and " promotion " will hardly thank him for his achievement. 
As he remarks himself (I, 24), the volumes will be "useful only to 
those persons, either officials or private citizens, who are in good faith 



